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Literature Now 


In a time of general change it is 
the steady, quiet, continuing activ- 
ity that may be misunderstood. The 
innovation has the advantage of 
having been set up for the times 
and of not being asked to meet the 
test of time. It satisfies if it but 
show quick results. This is good, 
because in a year like this the 
shortest way within our code to 
military victory is a prime objec- 
tive. It is so essential and the ef- 
fective age of a soldier is now so 
low that college training is often 
swung around into a short cut to 
induction, so short that in the gov- 
ernment and out of it people have 
wondered whether we might not be 
faced in post-war years with a “lost 
generation,” a gap in the hitherto 
steady procession of trained and 
educated men who make their con- 
tributions to civilization. 


This fear is not as prevalent now 
as it was when the present school 
year opened. People are still en- 
rolled in college programs which 
are not directed toward immediate 
miitary ends. Young people, for one 
valid reason or another, will in re- 
duced numbers continue throughout 
the war to carry on in the tradi- 
tion of liberal education, and will 
sometimes find time for the process 
of acquiring culture. It is a process. 
There are processes, known in the 
sciences and less obvious in the 
arts, that cannot be speeded up but 
from which results come in their 
time, even come sometimes as sec- 
ondary products. It is clear now 
that we shall not suffer a total in- 
terruption of these processes any 
more than Britain has suffered to- 
tal interruption of university life 
while bombs have shaken the very 
colleges. Occupied and _ starved 
countries may have a lost genera- 
tion as a result of the war. The axis 
nations may have a mis-educated 
generation too fixed in ruthlessness 
to be de-educated afterward. But 
our culture is a tenacious thing, and 
even total war will not kill its spirit. 
While we are having short courses 
for war purposes, we shall also be 
having education for purposes of 
peace, longer courses in the hope 
that peace will last longer than 
war. 


That may be the very reason now 
for studying the literature of your 
native language. There is still no 
better way to understand the tra- 
dition behind you and the ideals 
_ ahead of you than through these 
documents which are subtly perme- 
ated with our way of thought. This 
literature is no propaganda; it is a 
vital record of people, recorded for 
us in our language. It was not writ- 
ten ause men and women saw 
the beauty and knew the ugliness of 
our way of life and could not keep 
quiet in the presence of those 
things. It was written so that men 
might enjoy reading it and might 


the war.) 
My dear Editor: 


First, I hope that college teach- 
ers of English will continue to do 
the job they are now doing, which 
I take to be primarily the forming 
of taste and the development of 
appreciation and understanding. I 
should hope further that in carry- 
ing on this present activity some 
of the narrow specialization now 
common might be jettisoned. Too 
often college students are prevent- 
ed from getting a glimpse of the 
woods because of their study of in- 
dividual trees, even twigs and 


leaves. 


Second, I hope that English 
teachers will realize that if we are 
to gain anything like an interna- 
tional point of view in literature, it 
will have to be done through the 
English departments. As we now 
make a gesture toward the classics 
and European literature in some- 
thing we call “comparative” liter- 
ature, I should think we would do 
well to widen our horizons to in- 
clude the literatures of India, China 


Post-War English 


(Editor’s note: This is the first of a series of letters from ad- 
ministrators and others, on the subject of College English after 


and Japan in Asia, of Brazil, partic- 
ularly in South America, and of 
Russia and some of the 

states in Europe. 

lf I were a young man in college 
today looking forward to a career 
teaching literature, 1 should take 
my doctor’s degree in English in 
one of the good graduate schools in 
the United States, making as ade- 
quate a study of linguistics at the 
same time as I could. I should then 
go to Japan for three or four years, 
learning the language and translat- 
ing the literature; next to China 
for the same length of time and 
occupying myself in the same way; 
and then to India, repeating the 
procedure. By that time I should 
hope to find a post in the United 
States where I could teach the lit- 
erature and culture and civilization 
of these three Asiatic countries— 
unless by that time I should be old 
enough to be retired! 

I believe all disciplines in Amer- 
ican colleges will be enriched after 
the war. I can, however, imagine 
no one subject which will have 
greater opportunities before it than 
the teaching of literature. 

—Addison Hibbard, Dean, 
Northwestern Univ. 


themselves begin thinking. In con- 
trast, has a single thing been writ- 
ten by a Nazi in order to be en- 
joyed or in order to initiate inde- 
pendent thought? If we are to be 
educated rather than trained, we 
cannot leave out this element. If 
literature is used for immediate in- 
doctrination, it is abused. If it 
leads to ultimate understanding 
while its immediate end is informa- 
tion, it is rightly used in a college 
survey course. 

We do not forget, of course, that 
the required study of literature may 
confer the mark of education on a 
person. The well phrases 
that have come into our stock of 
language will not be meaningless 
to us. Common allusions will strike 
responses within us that will be 
sources of delight. Appreciations 
will be aroused that will give us 
pleasure in time to come. Even re- 
quired literature may give us these 
marks of cultivation. Other things 
such as trained reading ability and 
improved insight will have present 
use in military life. Armies look for 
men who can send or comprehend 
a written report that is clear. 
There are, then, ultimate and im- 
mediate values to be hoped for. 

But there is also one great prob- 
lem of the future that appreciation 
of your own literature may help 


solve. For a quarter century, and 
with Machiavellian cunning, the 


totalitarian leaders have raised up 
a generation grounded and harden- 
ed in the idea that their way of life 
is as right as it is ruthless. After 
the peace they will be a numerous 
body of young people in the world. 
There will be millions of them, 
healthy and fanatical. They will 
have had a taste of power, and they 
will be unreformed by a defeat that 
will but rankle within them. They 
will be your contemporaries; and 
in the region of ideas—an area not 
disposed of by peace treaties—they 
wil be your adversaries. You can 
meet ideas only with ideas. Your 
understanding of your culture and 
tradition must be as well grounded 
as is their fanatical attachment to 
their ideas. There is no short cut, 
no quick propagandizing, no set of 
slogans that will meet the problem 
you will face. Advertising won’t do 
it this time. Ingrained ideas and 
deep understanding must be 
brought face to face with ingrained 
ideology and deep resentment. We 
have the ideas; but if we hold them 
superficially, foreign ideologies may 
still infiltrate into our society even 
after the war is ended. The slow 
rocess of acquiring culture has 
n useful in all generations. It is 
indispensable for yours, for when 
your culture is at war it needs en- 
richment. 


—Raymond Adams 
The Univ. of No. Carolina. 


Why Are We 
Under Fire? 


Hush! Let no faculty member 
outside the department of English 
catch a word of this. Here are a 
few reasons why many, too many, 
of the public and the educationa: 
worid do not favor English. 

Many of us—not you yourself, of 
course: but plenty of persons i 
could name—are like irritatingly 
obstinate salesmen who act as li 
they were trying to corner the mar- 
ket tor a tawdry useless spurious 
antique. 


Some of us affect the cheapest of 
collegiate or other slang im the 
tiresome eifort to attract gay 
morons. The class dutifully laugh, 
but they decide that, if the life-long 
study of English can not give more 
distinction to an instructor’s speech, 
such a subject is not worth their 
time. Some of us go to the other 
extreme and quote literature ad 
nauseam as if we had no ideas of 
our own or could express them only 
in shreds of Shelley or Shakespeare. 
Some of us haggle about hair-split- 
ting distinctions in usage or pro- 
nunciation, or turn any honest dis- 
cussion of ideals into an exercise in 
semantics sleuthing. Some of us are 
so afraid that we shall not be im- 
pressively professional that we 
never commit ourelves io a definite 
belief and never answer a question 
directly. In short, are all of us 
cultured straight-forward human 
beings, instead of mere foot-note 
mongers? 

Some of us are selfish toward 
other departments. If our favorite 
A student in composition prefers to 
major in chemistry, let us be glad 
that a future chemist will write 
lucid brilliant reports, rather than 


be grumpy that we have lost.a shin- 


ing light. If our most intelligent 
interpreter of literature prefers to 
specialize in French rather than in 
English, let us investigate how our 
colleagues teach French literature, 
and let us read more of the French 
literature itself until we discover 
the secret of the attractiveness in 
our competitors’ courses. 

If the foreign language depart- 
ment demonstrates that our fresh- 
man composition course turns out 
students who don’t know a pronoun 
from a noun, let us not remark 
through up-tilted nose that parts of 
speech are no province of our 
mighty realm; but let us see that 
our class periods are utilized effi- 
ciently enough to add the funda- 
mentals of grammar, whether our 
textbooks or our chairman include 
them or not. 

Nowadays we cannot expect many 
out of the vast college population 
to be attracted to the offerings of 
the usual English department, such 
courses as the history of the Eng- 
lish novel, the Elizabethan non- 


(Continued on Page Four) 
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Editorial 

The National Council of Teachers 
of English has launched another 
NEWS LETTER upon the educa- 
tional world through its Commit- 
tee on Comparative Literature. 
Vol. I, No. 2 is before us, and is an 
eight-page publication, mimeo- 
graphed. It follows the editorial 
policy of the CBA NEWS LETTER 
in that it apparently favors brief 
communications. The subscription 
price is $1.00 per year. While we 
regret the confusion which is sure 
to result from a duplication of title 
in a world full of titles and in a 
field so close to our own, yet we wel- 
come this god-child to the prolific, 
plethoric procession of pedagogical 
publications. 


The constitution of the CEA, 
adopted at the annual meeting in 
December, 1939, provided for a 
“Board of nine directors chosen 
from the membership and serving 
fer three years or until their suc- 
cessors are elected.” Three retire 
from office each year. 

A year ago the Nominating Com- 
mittee recommended that the retir- 
ing president should become a direc- 
tor for three years so that the as- 
sociation might avail itself of his 
wisdom and experience; and they 
thereupon proceeded to nominate 
the then retiring President as a 
director. This would have been quite 
regular, if they had nominated only 
two other directors for that term, 
but they nominated three in addi- 
tion to the retiring President and 
all four were elected and their 
names put at the head of this 
column. 

It is evidently the wish of the 
association that each _ retiring 
President shall serve as a director 
for the following three years, but it 


has not approved the implied sug- 
gestion that we have twelve direc- 
tors instead of nine, three of them 
being past presidents. So this 
amendment to our constitution will 
be properly phrased and transmit- 
ted to the membership for action. 
It any group desires at this time 
to take advantage of our constitu- 
tional device and propose other leg- 
islation or action by the member- 
ship at large on the same ballot, 
the opportunity is presented. 


The NEWS LETTER has from 
time to time published examples of 
“teacher English” and in this issue 
there is a letter from the Dean of 
the Harvard Law School, comment- 
ing upon “legal English”. We wish 
that some informed member would 
send us comments upon the prevail- 
ing English of broadcasters. It is our 
impression that even before the 
emergency of war drew trained an- 
nouncers from their tasks and re- 
placed them with inexperienced 
young men and women, these stan- 
dards of oral English were not be- 
ing well maintained. We have lis- 
tened for some time, for instance, 
to the excellent news comments 
coming to us over the Blue Network 
from a commentator of high repute 
who regularly offends our ears by 
pronouncing “coupon” as though 
the first syllable were “‘queue”, and 
with equal regularity talks about 
“athaletics”. 

Not long ago we were startled by 
a reference to the dragons in the 
opera “Carmen”. We had not re- 
called any fabulous beasts in that 
opera and suddenly realized, after 
a third reference to them, that the 
announcer meant “dragoons”. Our 
students are entering this vocation 
and their training must come from 
English classrooms. Let us hope 
that their broadcasting redounds 
to our credit. 


Gleaned Beans the Mail 


You might look up a short essay 
by Hazlett on “Classical Educa- 
tion”. It is in the volume called 
“The Round Table”. I have seldom 
seen a better explanation of the 
claims of what we call the liberal 
education. In fact, you might re- 
print it as a Chap Book or at least 
use excerpts for your columns. 

—Robert Gay 
Simmons College 


The amusing story of Salis, the 
ancient mariner, which appeared in 
an earlier issue of the “News Let- 
ter” brought back a twenty-year-old 
memory of a history professor who 
once referred to “Adam, the vener- 
able Bede.” 

—W. L. Werner 
State College, Pennsylvania 


In forwarding my check for mem- 
bership in the Association I wish to 
express my appreciation of the 
work which the officers and editors 
have undertaken in our common in- 
terests. The sending of sample 
copies is especially valuable, as I 
am sure the organization and its 
publication command attention and 
response far wider than the paid 
membership would indicate. 

University of Idaho 


—William Carr Banks 


Legal English 


In response to your letter of Feb- 
ruary 18 let me say that most of 
the members of our faculty try to 
impress upon law students the de- 
sirability of using clear and precise 
English. At the same time, how- 
ever, we have to call their attention 
to the fact that certain expressions 
have received judicial approval as 
expressing certain legal concepts 
and when used in certain documents 
create definite legal relations. We 
explain in this way the use of much 
repetitious legal verbiage. 

In the case which you state, the 
word “predecease” is frequently if 
not generally used. It is nonsense, 
however, to insist that a will which 
used “die before I do” in place of 
“predecease me” would not be in- 
terpreted so as to carry out the 
expressed intention of the testator. 
It is doubtless true that most law- 
yers will never use one word where 
four or five will do the same work. 
They never speak of a man’s repu- 
tation for truth but for truth and 
veracity. They never speak of con- 
veying real estate but of granting, 
bargaining, selling and conveying. 
In dealing with a technical subject 
every careful lawyer will use the 
technical phrases which the courts 
in his jurisdiction have aready in- 
terpreted. In other matters, how- 
ever, sensible lawyers use the 
simplest language. In drafting a 
legal document a careful lawyer 
does not try to produce a literary 
masterpiece, except so far as sim- 
plicity marks a masterpiece. He will 
use the simplest sentences with the 
most accurate words, and he will 
not hesitate to repeat rather than 
to paraphrase. 

Most of the nonsensical phrase- 
ology in common law indictments 
has been done away with. The same 
is true in civil pleadings in most 
jurisdictions. Of course there are a 
lot of lawyers trained in the early 
tradition, and it is almost impos- 
sible to induce them to change. 

—E. M. Morgan, Acting Dean, 

Harvard University Law School 


Teacher English 


“Unless the school reaches down 
into the substratum of society and 
taps the deep flowing currents of 
social life, it can only be another 
pedagogical experiment of interest 
to the academician, but destined for 
an early grave.” 

—Readings in the Philosophy of 

Education. 


“The boy kept it up his intellec- 
tual sleeve until his side was ready 
for the final blow in the rebuttal, 
when he stole up to his best debater 
who sprung it as a surprise and 
won the debate.” 

—H. L. Miller—Creative Learning 

and Teaching. 

“There are 42 definitions of the 
activity school in the appendix (of 
the N.S.S.E. yearbook) and none of 
them are definite enough to enable 
an observer to identify such a school 
when he sees one.” 

—Educational Administration and 

Supervision. 
“What the schools need to get at 


- a constellation of attitudes.” 


—Dr. Edmund E. Day, director 


of social sciences and general 
education of the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

“His educative experiences con- 
sist in his having been got to take 
certain viewpoints, with more or 
less emotionalization of the atti- 
tudes involved, which attitudes have 
been thereby rendered more likely 
to recur and to function in the 
future.” 

—Foundations of Educational 
Sociology. 


A learned young man in Niantic 

Drove all of his neighbors quite frantic, 
By talking in Spanish, 
Greek, Hebrew and Danish 

And now he is learning Semantic. 


Greek Literature 
In Translation 
By Oates G Murphy 


For the general reader and for 
the survey course in English. 
Ready, July 1943. 


Latin Literature 
In Translation 
By Guinagh & Dorjahn 


Companion volume to above, 
covering all phases of Roman 
civilization. 822 pp. $4.00 


English Social History 
By George M. Trevelyan 
Six centuries of English life, 


from Chaucer to Victoria. For 
English majors. 630 pp. $3.75 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


THE CONNECTICUT 


WITS By LEON HowarD 


The «story of the intellectual and 
literary careers of the four older 
and major Connecticut Wits—Joel 
Barlow, Timothy Dwight, David 
Humphreys, and John Trumbull— 
against the background of their 
education at Yale College on the 
eve of the American Revolution, 
and the part they took in public 
affairs in later life. 


“,.. For the first time a competent 
and searching analysis of the cul- 
tural forces which affected young 
American writers during the brief 
period of national expansion... . 
his treatment .. . is frequently 
lightened by penetrating and witty 
observations and by sentences that 
at times achieve the pointed lucid- 
ity of a Popean couplet... .” 
—George F. Whicher, N. Y. Her- 
ald Tribune. $4.50. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
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READING 
goes to war 


with this new aid for the diagnosis 
and correction of reading difficul- 
ties as ammunition! 
Remedial Reading 
by FRANCES ORALIND TRIGGS 


Coming in April 


Embodying the most up-to-date in- 
formation on every aspect of reme- 
dial reading at the college level, 
this book provides indispensable 
background material for an under- 
standing of reading difficulties and 
the proper procedure for their cor- 
rection. 250 pages, $2.50. 


Already published — IMPROVE 
YOUR READING, by the same 
author. A manual of remedial read- 
ing exercises. Can be used by indi- 
viduals or in group work. 133 
pages. Paper, $1.00. 


University of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


*« Minneapolis « * 


ENGLISH USAGE 


By ARTHUR G. KENNEDY 


This guide assembles a mass of 
useful and authoritative informa- 
tion about the nature of usage, 
the factors that determine it, and 
tests for its justification. Impor- 
tant for English teachers. $1.25 


D. Appleton-Century Co. 


Already ordered for 
War Courses 


FRESHMAN PROSE 
ANNUAL. —Number Three 


Gay : Boatright : Wykoff $1.15 
CORRECTNESS AND 
PRECISION IN 
WRITING 

Grant : Bracher : Duff 
Forms A and B. 


WRITING AND 
THINKING 
Foerster : Steadman 


Revised Edition. Complete 1.50 


EXERCISES IN WRIT- 
ING AND THNKING 


Steadman : Miller : Grant 
Forms A and B. Each .70 


Kk Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Each .90 


Nor May the Scheme 
Step Forth 


To one who is planning a course 
emphasizing the democratic tradi- 
tion in American literature, the 
words of Walter Pritchard Eaton in 
the December “News Letter” bring 
a challenge. Is it treason to the 
highest concepts of literary form 
and art to stress ideas, the continu- 
ity of liberal ideas drawn from the 
deepest feelings and experiences, 
even though such ideas are not al- 
ways embodied in recognized mas- 
terpieces of “belles lettres”? Pro- 
fessor Eaton refers to “a dreary 
year” spent by students working 
over definitions of democracy, the 
“very essence” of which is “per- 
sonable and indefinable”. Benjamin 
Franklin’s fine letter to David Hart- 
ley might be cosidered one of these 
“dreary definitions” for such a 
course. In fact, it might be consid- 
ered part of the “stream of demo- 
cratic propaganda” which seems to 
Professor Eaton abhorrent. At the 
time such revolutionary happen- 
ings as the destruction of the Bas- 
tille and the plundering of chateaux 
were occurring in France, Franklin 
wrote to his friend, a former mem- 
ber of the commission which ar- 
ranged peace with the United 
States: 

The convulsions in France are at- 

tended with some disagreeable 

Circumstances; but if by the 

Struggle she obtains and secures 

for the Nation its future Liberty, 

and a good Constitution, a few 

Years’ Enjoyment of those Bless- 

ings will amply repair all the 

Damages their Acquisition may 

have occasioned. God grant, that 

not only the Love of Liberty, but 

a thorough Knowledge of the 

Rights of Man, may pervade all 

the Nations of the Earth, so that 

a Philosopher may set his Foot 

anywhere on its Surface, and say, 

“This is my Country.” 

It is quite possible that soldiers 
would prefer a copy of Wordsworth 
or Keats to a collection of writings 
by Benjamin Franklin, but there is 
nothing about the interest in one 
which would exclude an interest in 
the other. Students are interested 
to learn that a vigorous young Con- 
necticut lawyer contributed both a 
literary and a political sensation 
to London in 1792 with his words 
called “Advice to the Privileged Or- 
ders,” advice to the upper classes 
to gain some sense of community 
responsibility and learn from the 
revolution in France how to avoid 
further upheavals of the kind. Bar- 
low, the man in question, was not 
primarily a man of letters, yet like 
Franklin he wrote well, intending 
in most of his iterary activity, even 
the famous “Hasty Pudding,” to 
praise the democratic taste and vir- 
tues. One recalls that on December 
19, 1776, six days before the Amer- 
ican army crossed the Delaware to 
defeat the British at Trenton, a 
pamphlet called “The American Cri- 
sis,’ by Thomas Paine, appeared in 
the hands of soldiers. No American 
today would know or remember 
that if somewhere along the line he 
had not learned of Paine in a course 
of letters. 


When I was in Philadelphia last 
summer, the Fairmont Park Com- 


mission refused to allow a statue 
of Paine to be placed in that city 
park. It may be that Philadelphia 
schools give too much time to 
Wordsworth “in vacant or in pen- 
sive mood” and too little time to a 
distinguished citizen of their city 
who, Jefferson said, did as much as 
“any man living” for the cause of 
freedom. 

Another definition which I be- 
lieve students do not find dreary is 
Whitman’s, written seven years af- 
ter the close of the Civil War, when 
American culture was at a low 
spiritual ebb: 

And, topping democracy, this 

most alluring record, that it alone 

can bind, and ever seeks to bind, 
all nations, all men, of however 

various and distant lands, into a 

brotherhood, a family. It is the 

old, yet ever-modern dream of 
earth, out of her eldest and her 
youngest, her fond philosophers 
and poets. Not that half only, 
individualism, which isolates. 
There is another half, which is 
adhesiveness or love, that fuses, 
ties and aggregates, making the 
races comrades, and fraternizing 
all. Both are to be vitalized by 
religion, (sole worthiest elevator 
of man or state,) breathing into 
the proud, material tissues, the 
breath of life. For I say at the 
core of democracy, finally, is the 
religious element. All the reli- 
gions, old and new, are there. 

Nor may the scheme step forth, 

clothed in resplendent beauty and 

command, till these, bearing the 
best, the latest fruit, the spirit- 
ual, shall fully appear. 

Teachers of Engish are not 
ashamed as Mr. Eaton thinks, of 
being “only teachers of English”. 
It is just evident that the interests 
of all teachers of English do not 
run in the same channels. The ideas 
and career and words of Thomas 
Paine may be made as interesting 
to young Americans as those of T. 
S. Eliot, and the words of Barlow, 
Crevecoeur, Freneau, Walt Whit- 
man, Vachel Lindsay, Carl Sand- 
burg, and others may be taught 
without hesitation from the view- 
point of that channel of human 
aspiration we call democracy. 

The literature of England and 
America is too broad and wondrous 
a world for those who interpret it 
to strive to limit one another. Like 
the dispute between the Big Endi- 
ans and the Little Endians we are 
all trying to find the meat in the 
egg, not just admire its contours. 

M. Pearce 
Univ. of New Mexico 


Notice .. . 


The space allotted to advertising 
in the ‘News Letter’ is limited. This 
month that limit has been exceeded, 
with a Chap Book offerd in justifi- 
eation. All of our advertising is 
news of interest to our readers. In 
writing our advertisers, mention us! 

Members of CEA are receiving 
with this issue of the ‘News Letter’ 
the fifth in our series of “Chap 
Books” — “What Should Teachers 
of English Teach?” by John Er- 
skine. Non-members may secure 
copies from the Secretary, while the 
edition lasts. 15 cents for single 
copies; $1.00 for ten. 
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For this year's 
freshmen 


Jones’ 


PRACTICAL WORD 
STUDY 


‘Notably practical, and also proper 
in its emphasis.'"—William D. Tem- 
pleman, University of Ilinois. $1.00 


Warfel & Manwaring’s 
OF THE PEOPLE 


‘Education will profit immensely by 
its use." George Shuster, in The 
Soturday Review of Literature. $2.30 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


Del Plaine - Grandy 


Written English 


a workbook and handbook 
that teaches, by the cumu- 


lative method, the “decen- 
cies” of written and spoken 
English. Widely used, prac- 


tical, and teachable. . 95c 


THE DRYDEN PRESS 
103 Park Avenue, New York 


RIGHT FOR WARTIME COURSES—— 


The ordeal of the classroom 
has proved these texts 


A WRITER'S MANUAL 
AND WORKBOOK 
KIES AND OTHERS 


Covers the basic rules of grammar and 
writing, with drill on common faults 
in writing, spelling, and diction. 
Many exercises. 326 pages. $1.35 


A PRIMER FOR READERS 
TENNEY AND WARDLE 

A compact, practical little book which 

eaches how to read accurately and with 

full comprehension, as a preparatory 

step to clear logical thinking and ef- 

fective writing. 158 pages. $1.25 


ENGLISH REVIEW 
GRAMMAR 
SMART (4th Ed.) 


Basic grammar with practical examples 
and explanations in clear nontechnical 
language and a wealth of exercises. 
ore advanced grammar in reference 
form is at the end of the book. 
274 pages. $1.25 
If you are giving a short course 
in the write to 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 


101 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 
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THE NEWS LETTER 


NEW REFERENCE BOOKS 

we of World Literature 

T. Shipley with 


Canby, 
Allen Tate, G. A. Borgese a.o. 
Dictionary Food Philosophy 
D. Runes 


with the collaboration of numerous 
ars. 


From to Einstein 

$2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. Scien- 
tific hi of the ideas and discoveries 
that have led to the formulation of the 
theory of relativity. 

Who's Who 

$4.50 edited by Dagobert D 

The first "biographical bib. 
liographical directory of all living 
Anglo-American phil 


of Modern Educotion 
by H. N. Rivlin, Ad- 
visory Board: Francis V. 
PF il ba basic issues and problems in mod- 


1 
| 


S. different 

designed the “‘dic- 

in develop, t Simple 
sod cle ar in its interpretations. 


$3.00" Largest and oldest monthly 
ine on current English usage. Prac 
tical and interesting instruction, 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 


15 £. 40th St. New York, N. Y. 


Up-to-date 
* Lively 
* Stimulating 


GATES & WRIGHT 


COLLEGE PROSE 


For classes in freshman English 
or courses in expository writing 


A 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


A new book for 
the new freshman 
English courses 


ENGLISH COMMUNICATIONS 
A Handbook of Modern 
Usage 
by 
Taft, McDermott, Jensen, 
and 


approx. 
For English composition 


courses—written and oral— 
on the freshman level. In- 
structors of English in mili- 
tary courses will particularly 


welcome chapters on oral 
communication, military 


correspondence, and the 
technical report. 
To be sgn in late April. 


or your copy today. 


FARRAR & RINEHART, INC. 
232 Madison Avenue 


Why Are We Under Fire? 
(Continued from Page One) 
dramawuc poetry, the Uhaucer, the 
two hours aevoted to Emerson oniy. 
But practicaily everyone in college 
1s giad to take a piain four- or six- 
hour survey course in kinglish 
erature (iimited to the reauly great 
authors), and a two- or three-hour 
survey ol American literature and 
ideals, or better yet, a strong six- 
hour course in masterpieces of 
world literature, if—here is the 
point—such courses are not tire- 
somely burdened with biographicai 
and critical data concerning Lorms 
and tendencies and etymologies, 
and U they teach students to read 
with understanaing ana enjoyment 
the inspiring and always readapie, 
aiways prolitabie, masterpieces ot 
poetry and prose. Many a biology 
or physics or mathematics major 
as weil as history or social science 
major wants a sincere introduction 
to great literature, but he does not 
see how he can get it. Let us 
iingilish imstructors think iess of 
our own majors and more of our 
usefulness 10 majors in other nelds, 


Let us not limit our advanced 
composition classes to embryo nov- 
elists, poets, and journalists; let us 
encourage “outsiders” to find help 
in our English offices even when 
they are not enrolled in our ad- 
vanced courses. English composi- 
tion is really a “tool”, a means with 
which to make something in some 
other “line”. It may shape up a 
good public address, or business let- 
ter, or military report, or anything 
that a thinking peson may need to 
communicate orally or in writing 


to his associates or his posterity. 
Literature is for the mass of col- 
lege students (not the few who 
aspire to teach English) the best 
that has been thought and said in 
the world, the eternally valuable 
inheritance that preserves the civi- 
lization of past ages for the use 
and enjoyment of future ages. We 
are very busy today inside and out- 
side collegiate cloisters or com- 
pounds. So let us disregard, so far 
as our students are concerned, the 
minor fourth-rate writers, even the 
third and second rate. Let us con- 
centrate on the very best, the very 
greatest, not only in the English 
language, but in all languages; let 
us relate these greatest works of 
literature to all human interests, 
such as foreign affairs and politics 
and ethics and—but that is another 
story and our 1000-word limit ap- 


es. 

If we English teachers want to 
flourish perennially, in these critical 
years when Americans must be- 
come citizens of the world and ex- 


tremely useful ones, we must also 
encourage wholeheartedly the study 
of other languages and literatures; 
and for such study a good founda- 
tion in our subject is prerequisite. 
We must advise our able students 
to learn French, German, Spanish, 


Italian, Portuguese, Russian, Chi- 
nese even Japanese, etc. We must 
show them the great post-war fu- 
ture for the American linguist. As 
the United States emerges from its 
self-sufficiency of isolation, so we 
English teachers must emerge from 
our imitation ivory towers. 
—Geraldine P. Dilla 
Univ. of Kansas City 


Semantics 


+++ But the English teacher who 
leads his pupils to analyze the devi- 
ous ways of propaganda or the 
blandishments of advertising stands 
on delicate ground. He may be re- 
garded by interested groups out- 
side the school as a subversive 
agent, and so may be subjected to 
particularly unwholesome forms of 
pressure. No such pressure should 
stop the teacher, if he likes, from 
exposing emotional evocation rep- 
resenting itself as knowledge or 
science. lf the motive of the teacher 
in dealing with examples of propa- 
ganda were simply the social mo- 
tive of forearming the students 
against its effects there might be 
debate on the validity of propa- 
ganda as material for the English 
class. But the teacher has in fact a 
direct professional motive in the 
use of such material wherever it 
can further an understanding of the 
uses and power of language. Yet 
here again the teacher faces a 
danger. He must not allow his stu- 
dents to wind up with an impres- 
sion there is ground for believing 
that overzealous sematicism too 
often leaves with them, the im- 
pression that all language is hy- 
pocrisy, that every man’s expres- 
sion of his belief is “propaganda”, 
that all thinking is rationalization 
and disguised axe-grinding. Par- 
ticularly where literature is con- 
cerned, the student must not be al- 
lowed to feel that the purpose of 
studying language is to see through 
it so that one can discount its art 
and disbelieve its record of experi- 


ence and aspiration... . 


—The Training of Secondary 
School Teachers. Report of a 
Joint Committee of the Faculty 
of Harvard College and of the 
Graduate School of Education. 
pp. 74-75. 
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Realms of Gold 
(in Wartime) 


Fain would I travel in the realms 
of gold 

Where Keats heaped up the glean- 
ings of his brain. 

There would I find Ben Jonson rare 
and bold 

And all his sons, likewise the gol- 
den chain 


That Avon’s bard wrought out. Mad 
Shelley’s voice 

Would speak sweet tones, and Chau- 
cer pilgrim tale 

Renew, grave Milton make L’Alle- 
gro’s choice, 


And Shalott’s Lady show her feat- 


ures pale. 


But fireside bliss is not for me. 
From seas 

And land and air come crashing 
sounds, and grief 


Spreads wide, Forgotten are Hes- 
perides 

And blissful 
withering 

A dreamer may not dream in time 
of war; 


He fights to save what he but loved 
before. 


—Cecil B. Williams 
De Paul University 


a the world is 


Coming this spring! 
A New Edition of 


WRITING GOOD 
ENGLISH 


By F. EARL WARD end 
PORTER GC. PERRIN 


Probable price $1.25 


SCOTT, FORESMAN and CO. 


The Voices Of 
England and America 


Edited by David Lee Clark, Univ. of 
Texas; William Bryan Gates, Texas 


Technological College; Ernest 
Erwin Leisy, Southern Methodist 
University. 


THis sophomore course, carefully 
selected to appeal to today’s Amer- 
ican youth, offers prose, drama 

verse from major British and American 
authors. Includes ample historical, bio- 


gtaphical, critical data, Illustrated, 
In three volumes: 


I. Beowulf to Burns, $3.00 
II. Wordsworth to Pinero, $2.50 
Ill. American Literature, $2.50 
Vols. I and II (Combined) $5.00 


Vols, II and III (Combined) $3.00 


Write for circulars on 


The Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York, N.Y 


IN DEMAND 


FOR THE 


War (ourse 
In English 


SCRIBNER HANDBOOK 


(Marckwardt) 
$1.60 


* 


SCRIBNER WORKBOOK 


(Maddox) 
80 cents 


* 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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